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ABSTRACT 

The currently popular topic of change may be 
considered froa three vantage points in relation to coamunication and 
secondary education. First, changes in the discipline of speech 
coaaunication are seen in the increasing nuaber of high school 
teachers who teach coaaunication as process by exploring the 
diaensions of intrapersonal and interpersonal coaaunication. Second, 
two occurrences in secondary education hold both proalse and 
challenge: the redefinition of educational goals to involve 
coaaunication skills and the eaphasis by aany English teachers on 
coaaunication as the focal \>oint of English language arts study. 
Third, instructional practices are changing in 
accountability/systeaaticity concerning learning goals, in the 
perception of the student's role in the learning process, and in 
individualized instruction and student sharing programs. (JM) 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE* 



R 



Allou 



by 

m. Allen** 



My topic is change* It is a popular topic • 
Alviu Toffler in Future Shock notes that: 

Many of us have a vague "feeling" 
that things are moving faster* 
Doctors and executives alike com- 
plain that they cannot keep up with 
the latest developments in their 
fields • • • • Among many there is 
an uneasy mood — • a suspicion that 
change is out of control #1 

Change permeates all aspects of contemporary 
life. It should be no surprise that our pro*- 
fessional lives cannot escape such demands, 
Louis Bruno, Superintendent of Pxablic Instruc- 
tion for the State of Washington, notes that 
"in no area of education is that demand [for 
change] more justifiable than in speech com- 
munication — a discipline focusing on the 
process which is universally recognized as 
man's chief tool for change both within him- 
self and within his society. "2 

In this paper, change will be considered from 
three vantage points: changes in the discipline 
of speech communication, changes in the world 
of secondary education, and changes in the na-* 
ture of instructional practices. 

What was our discipline like in the high 
school of yesterday? "Speech" courses on the 
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high school level were traditionally concerned 
With improving student skills in the public arts 
of expression. Although primary attention was 
usually given to perfecting public speaking 
skills, the student was also given the opportu- 
nity to participate in panel discussions and 
symposiums, read literature aloud, act in a play, 
and participate in radio and television produc- 
tions. Such courses, in the words of Professor 
Parrish, "consisted merely in bits and pieces 
from the various areas of speech, 

Such high school survey courses of the oral 
speech arts, based largely on public performance, 
may be indicted for a number of reasons. First, 
such courses tend to focus on the skills of pub- 
lic performance when few students in real life 
will be called upon to exercise such skills. 
How many students, for example, will ever be 
called upon in later life to read poetry aloud, 
act in a play, announce a radio show, perform 
on television, or even deliver a formal public 
speech? Two years ago, I was visiting a class- 
room at a large inner city high school in Mil- 
waukee, When the teacher started discussing 
the final assignment of the semester — a ten- 
minute speech — one of the students said, "If 
you add up all the public discourses I'm gonna 
give in my whole life, they ain't gonna be more 
than three minutes — and I ain't gonna give no 
ten-minute speech in this class," Courses which 
survey the arts of public expression may seem 
far removed from the world in which many high 
school students live. 

Second, such courses, in stressing the skills 
of the speaker, reader, actor, and/or radio and 
TV performer, tended to ignore, or relegate to 
a small corner of the course, systematic instruc- 
tion for the listener/critic and the party to 
everyday speech communication interactions. Al- 
though every student may be expected to spend a 
relatively large proportion of his adult life as 
a recipient of public communications, and while 
every student experiences hundreds if not thousands 
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of lufomal speech c?ommunication encouiitors 
each day, few iipet?ch courses of yesterday made 
even a cursory attempt to prepare the student 
for suoh roles. 

Third, the high school speech course of yester- 
day tended to sacrifice understanding of speech 
communication for performance of public speech 
acts. The student flitted randomly from one 
oral performance to the next with very little in- 
struction interspersed. He spoke, or read, or 
acted, without being able to talk meaningfully 
about any of these higher orders of behavior* To 
the graduate of such courses, speech communication 
meant giving speeches, reading poetry and prose 
aloud, acting in plays, and producing radio and 
television programs. He or she did not under- 
stand the nature of the communication process and 
the myriad of forces which promote and constrain 
those moments when people interact.^ 

The traditional, conceptually void, public per- 
formance oriented high school speech course of 
yesterday led many to believe, in Arnold's words, 
that "speech is not a true siabject at all, but an 
assortment of special activities which may be 
properly and adequately provided outside the regu- 
lar academic schedule. "5 The traditional high 
school speech course, in Klopf's words, "faith- 
fully upheld the traditions of the past • • • even 
though they bore little relationship to the reality 
of the present."^ In an era of change, yesterday's 
high school speech courses represented that which 
is to be changed* 

But that was yesterday. Our discipline is chang- 
ing. The first elaborated call for change was pub- 
lished under the title "Speech Communication in the 
High School Curriculum" in The Speech Teacher of 
November 1968,'^ In the following year, the report 
of the New Orleans Conference, Conceptual Frontiers 
in speech Communication , gave impelling reexpres- 
sion to that challenge, ^ In the few years since 
these changes were published, an increasing number 
of high school teachers have sought to respond by 
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teaching communication as process and by ex- 
ploring the dimensions of intrapersonal and 
interpersonal communication. 

What is it to learn about the process of 
communication? The student should come to know 
that communication is a dynamic, on-going, ever- 
changing, interactive phenomenon* He should 
understand that the parties to speech communica- 
tion interactions are individuals with unique 
attitudes, values, cultural upbringings, intel- 
ligence, ertiotions, coding abilities, psychologi- 
cal habits, and potential for supplying and 
reading feedback. He should understand that all 
of these forces influence the choices a human 
being makes when encoding and decoding messages. 
He should come to know that audible, visible, 
and even tactile and olfactory cues may have 
communicative potential. He should understand 
that selective perception, simplification, com- 
munication context, and noise influence human 
interaction. In sum, he should know that com- 
munication is more than a m^'ssage — that it is 
a complex happening which must be perceived as 
a unique event. 

Are high school teachers really presenting this 
view of the communication process? An increas- 
ing number are. Communication models help show 
all of these relationships. Speech in j\merican 
Society ,^ published in 1968, was the first high 
school speech text to use a communication model 
to describe the communication process. Similar 
perspectives are provided in Galvin and Book's 
Speech Communication; An Interpersonal Approach 
for Teachers , -^^ published in 1972, and Ray Nadeau's 
new book. Speech Communication; A Modern Approach ,^ 
published by Addi son-Wesley this year. 

What about intrapersonal communication? What 
should a high school student know about the ways 
that communications shape who he is and who he 
may become? He should certainly know that his 
celf-concept has been shaped by the previous com- 
munications he has had with others. He should 



uiuiofL'.taiul t!uit ;u' may loun* xwoik- alu.ul hinu^elf 

through .tatoluj nuuiitorinq of the roa^*ti(;nB of 
other people to his disclosures. {U? should rec- 
ognize that his If -concept (or sjlf-concepts 
really, since there are many dimensions of self) 
are influenced by a number, of forces: his sense 
of physical well-being (and his psychological re- 
action to that sense) ; his ability to tolerate 
numerous and often conflicting instances of data 
about himself; the consistency of his behavior 
with the attitudes and values which his life's 
experiences have shaped; his ability to come to 
grips with social companions; and his ability to 
cope with stress precipitated by change. He 
should also know that such defense mechanisms as 
avoidance, rigidity, rationalization, and dis- 
tortion may interfere with his ability to process 
the reactions others give him. And more, he 
should learn to be genuine, accepting, and empa*- 
thetic in order that he will invite reactions 
to self-disclosures which may really inform him. 

Sound scarey? Are high school teachers really 
teaching all of this? More and more are trying. 
One new book points tl:e way. Sharon Ratliffe 
and Deldee Hermanns book. Adventures in the Look- 
ing Glass , published this year by National 
Textbook Company, is a lovely book, rich with 
communication experiences. It recognizes, as no 
book before it, that the junior high school stu- 
dent is in the midst of an identity crisis which 
the school should help him resolve. Two senior 
high school textbooks, released this summer, of- 
fer similar points of view.^^ 

And what about interpersonal communication? The 
high school student should understand that he is 
strongly influenced by communication environments: 
that he communicates through the ways in which he 
uses space, and the ways that others use space 
communicates to him? that such environmental fac- 
tors as noise, lighting, color, temperature, and 
furniture arrangement all influence his partici- 
pation in moments of interpersonal interaction. 
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He ishouM al:'o l»>ani vibout the aimenyions of 
the t^.onvorlui 1 aii.l vorLal codes of communica- 
tion: he should l»»arn how pooj It; communicate 
through the use of distance, time, facial ex- 
prpssion, eye contact, bodily action, and ob- 
ject languagej he should also learn that his 
language strongly constrains the choices which 
he is free to make in moments of communicative 
juncture. He should know that when he meets 
people for the first time, his expectations 
and his initial impressions exert a powerful 
influence on what happens. He should under- 
stand how factors of time and space influence 
his ability to form and sustain friendships. 
He shoulu know that assigning motives, stereo- 
typing, and projecting may intrude in the es- 
tablishment of an ongoing relationship. He 
should realize that his interpersonal dyadic 
relationships can be made more meaningful if 
psychological rewards are freely and honestly 
interchanged. And finally, he should acquire 
new insights into his experiences with small 
groups: his motives in joining and maintain- 
ing group memberships and the perils which 
confront groups as they generate goals, set 
the tone for group interaction, and make de- 
cisions. 

Are high school teachers teaching all of 
these things? Some — in some form. The Gal- 
vin and Book text. Speech Communication: An 
Interpersonal Approach for Teachers , -^^ mentioned 
earlier, provides a rich fund of behaviorally 
oriented objectives of instruction in inter- 
personal communication and a broad range of 
activities which will enable students to acquire 
relevant behaviors. Many teachers have found 
this book a useful guide. And new textual ma- 
terials are emerging. The teacher who wishes 
to change will find it increasingly easy to do 
so as more and better textual materials become 
available. 



Thus far attention has been given to new di- 
rections which have changed our discipline. But 



what about the traditionai content that we fonl 
so coinfortal>U? toachinqv There are mixed ro- 
actions. There are uomc who would say, "Throw 
it out I It reflects a world that no longer ex- 
ists*" This is not my position. It seems to me 
that instruction in a theory of communication 
and in intrapersonal and interpersonal commu.;i- 
cation should enrich rather than replace what we 
have been iibout. However, it is important that 
we redefino and reevaluate our content and peda- 
gogical practices in each of the traditional 
areas. In 1970, participants in the Wingspread 
and Pheasant Run Conferences of the National De- 
velopment Project on Rhetoric engaged in a care- 
ful and expanded redefinition of rhetoric. Given 
this expanded conception of rhetoric, the parti- 
cipants concluded that "the most important de- 
cisions in public and private life to be faced 
by every normal high school graduate are those 
we have characterized as rhetorical, "^^ In re- 
defining curricula, high school teachers should 
consider new ways of making instruction in our 
traditional subject matcer areas responsive to 
the needs of high school aged students in con- 
temporary society ♦ 

Given that the discipline of speech communi- 
cation is changing, it is also important to note 
that the world of secondary education is anything 
but static these days, A revolution is underway, 
but it*s a curious kind of revolution. The fire 
is often lit — or if not lit, kindled — by such 
bastions of the establishment as the U,S, Office 
of Education, state departments of public inetuc- 
tion, and even university schools of education. 

The labels of the revolution are well known: 
free schools, schools without walls, street aca- 
demies, competency based curricula, career educa- 
tion, etc., etc, etc. While all of these changes 
will unquestionably influence what we are about, 
I would like to focus on two occurrences in Ameri- 
can secondary education which hold both great chal- 
lenge and great promise • 
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First, it n.M'mii; api'art>nt that the gpala of 
oducaticMi a!o rcnief in^^^d. Let*s consider 

one example* The State of Wisconsin Superin- 
tendent *s Task Forco cn i;ducational Goals posi- 
tod the following twelve qoals ip a statement 
released in October 1972 tl*^ Human Relation 
Skills (Isn't this what interpersonal communi- 
cation instruction is all about?), Basic Skills 
(including oral encoding and decoding skills) , 
Citizenship and Political Understanding (That's 
how we've always justified instruction in rhet- 
oric and group decision-mailing,). Values and 
Ethics Concepts (Aren't ethics and values most 
visible at moments of communicative juncture, 
and really ~ what's theatre all about — deep 
down, where it counts?), Creative, Constructive, 
and Critical Thinking Skills (Sound like creative 
dramati'.s, group decision-making, and argumen- 
tation?), Life-Long Learning Skills (Well, most 
people in post-school environments learn through 
the oral modality,). Cultural Appreciation Con- 
cepts (Theatre instruction certainly applies 
here.). Mental and Physical Health Concepts (Well, 
intrapersonal communication instruction aims to 
let the student know himself and I guess that's 
mentally healthy,). Economic Understanding Con- 
cepts (Do we relate to this? Not really,). Physi- 
cal Environment Concepts (I>d we relate to this? 
Probably notOf Career Education and Occupational 
Competencies (Do we relate to this? Absolutelyl ) • 
So, what does it all mean? It seems to me that 
emerging statements of educational goals high- 
light our importance as a discipline. Most of 
the ways in which children are to be changed in- 
volve communication skills. It seems an appro- 
priate time to discuss the goals of our instruc- 
tion with others who are engaging in goal rede- 
finition. The field of speech communication is 
imperfectly understood by local administrators, 
school boards, and curriculum coordinators and 
by those who make important decisions in state 
and federal education agencies. It is important, 
both individually and collectively, that we com- 
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Second, It stM'm?-t ,i[piin»n^ that important rhancjos 
arc* occur rinsj in the Encjlisli (Mirrictilum, Admit- 
tedly, the Dncjlir^h estal>lisluuont is not known for 
its Inclination tu rofornu Mo^t Knqlish departments 
still hobble along on a very old and tirod throe- 
lagged horse. It's legs? Language, compotiit. on, 
and literature (the latter leg being grossly in- 
flated by elephantitis) • But a renaissance is on 
the horizon. 

Many English departments are d\«carding the last 
three required years — American Literature, English 
Literature, and World Literature — in favor of a 
rich supermarket of elective courses. Among the 
speech communication courses that are included are 
Film Production, Film History, Broadcast Media, 
Contemporary American Theatre, Theatre Production, 
Argument and Controversy, Contemporary Public Ad- 
dress, Interpersonal Communication, and Group Pro- 
cesses, In many schools, our courses are immensely 
popular electives in the English curriculum. We 
now have the opportunity tq reach more students, 
in more courses, over a greater period of time. 
Given the increased demand for our courses, many 
schools are hiring more teachers certified in 
Speech Communication, 

While these changes in the English curriculum 
are important,- the future holds even greater pro- 
mise. Some former high school English departments 
are now designated as Departments of English Com- 
aiunication, or, better yet. Communication. The 
change is pot merely one of semantics. Many teach- 
ers and scholars within the English establishment 
are coming to see communication as the r.^cal poi*-t 
for study in the English language arts. Secondary 
school teachers of speech communication should as- 
sume leadership in the formation of administrative 
structures reflecting more global, interdisciplinary 
communication programs. Our associations should 
take leadership in developing teacher certlvication 
standards and teacher preparation programr, v;hich re- 
flect broader conceptions of the nature of communi- 
cation, 18 



i 

CHU dl.-v:i{ lino i. !hirisios M\<\ as the cioalis awA 
Htruv/tuios v)f :unv>iuUirv oducation ohangci so too 
ari^ wo ohansjiiu} tJir naturo of our Inf^tructlonal 
practices. Consideration will bu given to throe 
of these changes » 

The first change may be labelled Aocountabil- 
i ty/Sy sterna ticity. The Educational Supplement 
of the Saturday Review noted ^ way back in March 
1971^ that! 

The most fashionable clichS in edu- 
cation's lexicon today is 'accounta- 
bility" — and we art likely to hear 
much more on the subject ir the months 
to come. In the past^ it v^as the 
children, primarily, who Wf!.ve held 
accountable for individual success in 
the classroom. More recently • • • 
accountability • . . [has referred to] 
improving the effectiveness of the ed- 
ucational process [as] • • • we focus 
increasingly on pupil performance as 
a measure of teacher ef fe':>;i /eness. 



So what does it mean? It means tnat we should 
have a very clear notion of the behaviors we are 
trying to engender in our students. It also 
means that we must come to perfect our choices 
of instructional strategies de/igned to accomplish 
our learning goals and that we must perfect our 
means of assessing whether our instruction has 
been effective • 20 

A second important change in instructional prac- 
tices involves our perception of the student's role 
in the learning process. More and more, instruc- 
tional theorists and teachers alike are coming to 
realize that the best teaching-learning transac- 
tions are interactive, experiential, and life- 
related. 

This point was made effectively by Bob Clausen, 
an Educational Psychologist, in an address to the 
Wisconsin Speech Communication Association in 
November 1972 • He notes: 
O -10- 



Oununuhi ^iil lotw aiiH'tui all cumcuiar 
un« ! U»vUi, \H i Jinutily i>rtKH!jja c\Ju1 
skill oritMitinl. Uut it io posHiMo 
to piovtMit that in tho actual plag- 
uing ami oxtun»tioj\ of the comimmica" 
tionfi curi-icvilutn. It is poHsiblo 
to ttsach coqiUttvo data about apeak- 
Imj lathot than spcaking-listoning 
ski i 1.8. It Is posslblo to focus on 
written and visual learning when 75- 
90% of ail human cononunication is 
verbal and intGractivo. It is pos- 
Hible for the communications toachor 
to be so in love with the beauty and 
eloquence of his own oxtoini>oraneou8 
fipooch that there is little or no 
time for atudento to practice theirs. 
It is oven possible to teach communi- 
cation with the interaction going 
T - a, T - S^, T - - Sj, T - S^, 

etc, without using the basic human 
data avail \ble in the classroom as 
the context in which communication 
processes are expanded and expatiated. 

The point is clear — the chalkboard of the mind 
is easily erased. But the student who experiences 
communication will carry those experiences beyond 
the walls of the classroom. This is not to dis- 
credit the cognitive component of instruction. 
The experiences must be related to a structure 
which will enable the student to "get it all to- 
gether." A number of new books provide a wealth 
of communication games and simulation exorcises 
which the teacher will find useful if the student 
really comes to know (eognitively) what it is 
that he has experienced. 22 

The final ch-^mge in Instructional Practice may 
be labelled Individualized Instruction/Shared Set- 
ting. This cluster relates to two axioms of ed- 
ucation: "Not alJ kids are alike," and "You can't 
teach a kid something that he doesn't want to 
learn." In the past, all of our students have 
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marched ihrouqh our speech courses in the lock- 
step of toqt ttu rnoas;. But kids don't have the 
Si4rte skills, understandings, needs, and inter- 
ests^ do they? So how do wo make the learner a 
partner in the educational process? Lot mo 
provide ono example from an Rmjlish course* 
Having visited 170 high school speech communi- 
cation classrooms in the past two years, 1 
have yet to find an eminent instance of shared 
goal setting and individualized instruction. 
But consider how it works in a required sopho- 
more English class. Each student is givv:r. a 
battery of tests as he enters tenth grade. His 
English teacher discusses these test results 
with each student during the week preceding 
the fall tern. The student is informed of his 
strengths and weaknesses and invited to plan 
his program of study for the semester. Each 
student is given a weekly schedule, five 50- 
minute periods divided into five ter.-minute 
modules. The student and the teacher, working 
cooperatively, decide how the student is to 
spend his time ctiven his strengths and weaknes- 
ses • For ex;imple, one student may decide that 
he is sleepy on Monday mornings and will con- 
sequently spend his time on "leisure reading." 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, he may 
choose to spend two ten-minute mods in vocabu- 
lary development and three mods on speed read- 
ing since his test data reveal a weakness in 
these areas. On Friday, he may choose to spend 
all five of his ten-minute mods on creative 
writing since he shows real promise in this 
area. The weekly schedule which each student 
develops is seon as the basis for a learning 
contract. Each student sets goals in each 
area and is measured against his achievement 
of each o.'' tho:5e goals as assessed by standard- 
ized tests. The teacher is a learning facili- 
tator. Ho is easily recognized by the huge cart 
of learning materials which he pushes from class- 
room to classroom and by the bulging briefcase 
of student work which he seems always to have 
with him. 
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Thirf iiri:ii-lt.» h.i:; suuqht to bx'ioEiy review 
some of tlu; t:l(.i:ufr] m of rhancju confront iruj 
those of us who are interested in secondary ed- 
ucation* Our discipline is changing* We are 
continuing to enrich our understandings of man 
-*is ho reaches out to other through cornmunica- 
tion» And as our discipline matures, so too do 
the schools* The goals, structures, and curricu- 
la of secondary education are experiencing care- 
ful reexamination. And what is it to teach? We 
are becoming impatient with the models elected 
by our own high school teachers and colleVje pro- 
fessors. It is a time for clarity in what we 
are about, a time for student experiencing, and 
a time for teacher and student sharing-- ia goal 
setting and in selecting the materials and meth- 
ods Df instruction. In summary, it's an excit- 
ing time to be a teacher of speech communication. 
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